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new and important variant of the Messianic figure, namely, the
Messiah of the Exile, who fits easily into the Prophet's vision
of Jahwism as a universal religion.1

If Gressmann is right, Christians had some justification for
seeing in the passage in question a reference to then: own Messiah,
Jesus. But it is only an apparent justification, and from the
genuine Palestinian point of view they were wrong, because
there is no evidence that the Jews of the pre-Christian era
regarded this mysterious Ebed-Jahweh as the Messiah, and we
never find him playing the part which popular belief assigned
to the Messiah. Of course, no one can say with certainty that
there were not some Jews, most likely those belonging to small
groups more or less on the fringes of the general belief, who,
thinking on relatively original lines, anticipated the Christian
exegesis by giving Isaiah lii.-liiL a Messianic interpretation,2
but I repeat there is not the slightest evidence for such a hypo-
thesis. For us the main fact is that the Ebed-Jahweh of Deutero-
Isaiah was outside the range of the current conceptions of the
Saviour of Israel. It may be observed that it would have been
easy enough to make use of the trials of Job, for instance, in
support of the tendentious and forced exegesis of the Deutero-
Isaiah passage put forward by Christian apologetic.3 But this
was not done till after the death of Jesus, and by the Christians
themselves. It was not until the end of the second century
A.D., or even the beginning of the third, that the Rabbis began
to realize its significance, and the possibility of turning it to
account for their own purposes.4 To suppose that while the

1 CCLIX, 339.

2 LXX7,175 ff., and CCLXXXVIII, 41, who strongly favours this view,
and compares the two Messiahs with the dying Tammuz and the vic-
torious Marduk, or with Adonis and Melkart.    In particular, see Gress-
mann, CCLX, 317 ff., who sees in Isaiah's description of the sad fate of
the Ebed-Jahweh a return to the great Semitic myth of the dying and
rising god, a god, that is to say, of the same type as Tammuz-Adonis.
Since every phenomenon must nave its cause, it is quite permissible to
suppose that the Semitic myth in question influenced the form of the
passage from Isaiah, or even helped to inspire it, but to go further than
this is to read more into the text than it warrants, and to he led astray
by a desire for a well-rounded system.

3 Spitta, Zur. Gesch. und Liter, des Urchristentums, Gottingen, 1901,
iii, 2.

4 CCIH, 450 ;   CCLVH, 151;   CCIXXV, 236 ff.;   LXXV, ii, 648 jflT.
P. de Grandmaison (Jesus-Christ, Paris, 1928, ii, 259, n, 1) expresses
surprise at this long silence in Rabbinic writings, and cannot understand
why such tc obvious " passages as Isa. liii. and Zech. xiv. 1 ff. were not
taken up and expounded.    He attempts to discover 4t one or two allu-
sions '* in the Apocryphal books (Similitudes of Enoch xlvi. 4 j(f. ;  Test,
of the Twelve Patriarchs, Benj. iii. 8), but he is obliged to admit that they